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THREE EARLY FLEMISH TOMB PICTURES - BY 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


PECIALISTS in the art of the Low Countries must be familiar 
S with the use of commemorative portraits to adorn a funerary 
monument. Every one will recall the consummate example 
of the genre, the Madonna with the Family of Rubens, over his vault 
in the Church of St. Jacques, Antwerp. But perhaps few lovers of 
Early Flemish painting realize how many of the extant panels had a 
mortuary destination. From the inscription this seems true of the 
splendid triptych by Rogier de la Pasture which has recently been 
acquired by the Louvre. I believe that nearly all the familiar class 
of paintings which represent a donor, in bust or half length, with a 
patron saint, both invariably of portrait type, were originally tomb 
pictures. Generally these were diptychs, the panel with the donor 
folding over a half-length Madonna and Child. The most famous 
example is the portrait of Etienne Chevalier with St. Stephen, at 
Berlin, the Madonna being at Brussels. Probably the much dis- 
cussed portrait panel of an Angevin noble with patron, at Glasgow, 
belongs to the same class. Since such panels have almost invariably 
been separated from their companion pieces, these double portraits 
are often erroneously described as wings of triptychs. A number of 
French panels, mostly by or in the style of the Maitre des Moulins, 
were thus qualified by Bouchot in his great illustrated catalogue of 
“Primitifs Francais.” In that standard work the reader will find 
some dozen panels of the type under discussion. I may add in passing 
that in all the primitive period, a portrait and patron at half length 
would be quite exceptional in the wing of a triptych, whether in 
France or Flanders. The donor and patron would usually be shown 
at full length. In a diptych, the presentment at half length was cus- 
tomary. Witness the famous diptych with the portrait of Martin 
Nieuwenhove, by Memling, in St. John’s Hospital, Bruges, or any 
one of a dozen other instances. 
Copyright, 1915, Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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I. 


I wish to bring to notice three very characteristic tomb portraits 
in American collections. I will begin with the most complete and 
instructive, the diptych of Joos van der Burg with his patron St. 
Jodoc, and the Virgin, in the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Fig. 1). Before discussing the very interesting question of the style 
of the two parts of the diptych let us turn the dexter wing and read 
on the back of the panel (Fig. 2) with the donor and patron the fol- 
lowing inscription, in translating and deciphering which I have 
freely drawn on the courtesy of my friends Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Bye: . 

Hier voren ligghé begrave joos vader 
burch wilé raed houyer vadé romsch 

rycke en zyns zoons phs erdshertoge 

va oostrycke hertoge va bourgne grave 

va vlandere etc en ghe (com) miteerd ont 
fanghere va vuernabocht xxix iare 

die starf dé vierde dach va sporkele 

int iarr m cccc zesenentneghentic[h] 


4 [verde Bore] JK. 


Van der Mersch 


en ioncvrouwe katheline va der 

mersch zyn eerste wyf die starf dé 

xx dach va maye int iarr M cccc. 
[zesenent? |neghentich bedt ver de zielen 


The inscription is partly effaced and the readings at times un- 
certain, but the general meaning is plainly enough: 

Before this lie buried Joos Van der Burch, formerly counsellor 
of the Roman Empire [used for Emperor] and of his son Princely 


Highness (?) Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, Count of 
i landers, Etc., commissioned as Receiver of Furnes for twenty-nine 


years, who died the fourth day of February, 1496. 


And Miss Kathleen Van der Mersch, his first wife, who died the 
twentieth day of May in the year 149—. 

It remains only to note that the initials J K intertwined on 
both sides of the impaled arms of husband and wife are those of 
Joos and Kathleen. 

Dr. Victor van der Haegen, Archivist of the City of Ghent, 
has communicated to Mr. Edward Forbes, Director of the Fogg 
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Museum, the fact that the picture comes from a Parish Church of 
Furnes. It was bought before 1881, by Mr. George Harris of Bos- 
ton and by him bequeathed in 1886 to Harvard University. I have 
no data as to the life of Joos van der Burg, and present the picture 
chiefly as a complete and convincing example of early mortuary 
painting in Flanders. 

Yet the diptych with its delightful Virgin and characterful por- 
traits is worth consideration on its own account. The Madonna is 
entirely in the style of Rogier de la Pasture. A poorer version of 
the same composition is in the Brussels Gallery (reproduced in 
Fierens-Gevaert, “Les Primitifs Flamands,” I, plate XX XIX). This 
has led the authorities of the Fogg Museum to the conservative con- 
clusion that their picture is an old copy after Rogier, made about the 
time of the burial of Joos van der Burg, in 1496. I think, however, 
there are strong reasons for assuming that this Madonna came di- 
rectly from Rogier’s studio, and is quite as authentically his as any 
of the later works. Like the very similar Adoration of the Magi at 
Munich, our Madonna may have been in part executed by assist- 
ants. One would be tempted to suspect the fine hand of that “Hans 
Joyne,” whom we take to be Memling. Let us consider the very 
curious relations of these companion panels. 

Both were made for the van der Burg family, as the arms in 
the windows attest, but there is much reason for supposing that the 
two pictures were painted independently, perhaps at widely differ- 
ing times, by different artists, and later arbitrarily assembled as a 
diptych. The panel containing the portraits was originally at least 
two inches larger in every dimension, and later cut down. This is 
shown by the awkward way in which the frame cuts the donor’s 
fingers, as well as St. Jodoc’s mitre and crook. Then the window 
shows only two rows of bullseyes on the sinister side of the central 
panel, as against three rows at the dexter side. Aside from this, the 
window by no means fits its pendant in the panel of the Madonna. 
It is larger in every dimension, the sill and crossbar do not fit, the 
perspective is slightly different, revealing more of the sill in the panel 
with the donor. Examining the reverse of this panel, the story is 
equally plain. At all points the flourishes have been cut off, at the 
right hand side one or two lines of text have lost a letter in part. 

On any theory that the two panels were executed in one studio, 
as a diptych, we must imagine a double error of four inches. This is 
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quite incredible. A supposition that the panels were done contem- 
poraneously at different places, the portraits by one artist, the Ma- 
donna by another, but both as parts of a diptych, still leaves the gross 
error of measurement unaccounted for. Again, on the supposition 
that the Madonna is only a copy, the least valuable of the two panels, 
why should the juncture have been made by mutilating the more 
valuable part? Clearly the proper way of mending matters would 
have been to enlarge the Madonna panel. The easiest way of ac- 
counting for the case is to suppose that the panel with the portraits 
was made irrespective of the Madonna. As the work on the por- 
traits was progressing, it seems to have occurred to some one to 
associate them with a Madonna already in the possession of the 
van der Burgs. If this Madonna were too treasured an heirloom 
to be tampered with, the only way of associating the two panels in 
a diptych would have been to cut down the newer and less precious 
one. In some such way I think we must imagine the collocation of 
the two originally unrelated panels to have been effected. 

The supposition of two hands is amply borne out by the style. 
The Madonna is more nervous and elegant in touch, more primitive. 
The portraits, energetic as they are, are heavy handed. The land- 
scape with the crucifixion is more detailed, more heavily shaded, 
with an arrowy mannerism in the foliage entirely like Gerard David. 
Mr. Forbes has informally suggested that David was the maker of 
the diptych. For the portrait panel I think this possible and even 
likely. The accent of the donor is very like that of the unjust Sis- 
amnes at Bruges, the landscape, to repeat, is very near David’s. My 
familiarity with the school is not such as to permit me to dogmatize. 
I merely feel that the portraits are excellent work of the type asso- 
ciated with David, Mostaert, or the earliest phase of Mabuse. 

As to the Madonna, I think the circumstantial evidence for 
regarding it as a good late Rogier is strong. I had the good for- 
tune to see it on the same wall with the Christ taking leave of his 
Mother, from the famous Miraflores triptych,—one of the earliest 
Rogiers—and the Fogg Madonna very well held its own. In all 
the late Rogiers there is a certain relaxation of the style, but this 
picture seems to me quite as delicate as the Munich Adoration, 
which should be our standard for Rogier’s ultimate phase. The 
qualitative gulf between the Fogg picture and a veritable old copy 
may be appreciated simply by comparing our reproduction with 
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the cut of the Brussels version in Fierens-Gevaert. How far the 
late Rogiers are his own handiwork is a question that must remain 
open. It is enough that they are impregnated with his spirit of 
austere finesse. In any case, the Fogg Madonna is one of the lovelier 
creations of the Early Flemish School, and very interesting as mark- 
ing the exact point at which the softening art of old Rogier forecasts 
the gentler mode of Hans Memling. 


II. 


Since the publication of his catalogue Mr. John G. Johnson has 
acquired a magnificent panel representing a canon with his patron, 
St. Jerome (Frontispiece). I cannot prove that it is a tomb panel, 
but it has every appearance of belonging to that class. Its flintlike 
energy of delineation is in every way notable. The depth of color 
is as remarkable. Nothing could seem more impossible than the 
combination of the scarlet robe and cord of the saint, and the rich 
purple cassock of the donor veiled by the transparent lawn sur- 
plice. St. Jerome has such drastic, individual quality that were it 
not for his emblematic lion in the middle distance one would sus- 
pect that we had to do merely with two portraits of ecclesiastics. 
Such indeed is probably the case, only one impersonates a saint. 

The picture will be familiar to many readers. It was shown 
at the Bruges Exposition of 1902 as a Rogier de la Pasture. At 
that time M. Pol de Mont justly remarked that the accent was too 
harsh and the color too vivid for the great master of Tournai. Mr. 
W. H. J. Weale published it in his notes on the Bruges Exposition, 
in the Burlington Magazine, reserved opinion as to the attribution 
and made rather casually the suggestion that the donor might be 
Canon Jerome Bursleiden, famous as founder of the Collegium 
Bursleidanum, at the University of Louvain. Presumably the arms 
in the window suggest the theory. The window contains as well the 
motto Placet, repeated above and below the shield, and in a rondel 
the initials J B. All this constitutes a certain amount of circumstan- 
tial evidence for the identification. One would be glad to think 
it a speaking portrait of this famous patron of arts and letters, whose 
taste and virtues are commemorated by no less a guest than Sir 
Thomas More. But it is hard to reconcile the severe and very prim- 
itive style of the portraits with the dates of Canon Bursleiden. 
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He was born about 1470 and died in 1517. Certainly the Canon 
here depicted cannot be much less than forty years old. So, on the 
supposition that he is Jerome Bursleiden, the picture cannot have 
been painted much before 1510. It is difficult indeed to think of 
this severely magisterial portrait as later than Memling and con- 
temporary with the portraiture of Metsys, Mabuse, Joos van Cleef, 
and Gerard David. It has every look of having been painted before 
Bursleiden was born. On general principles one would date it near 
the middle of the 15th century. 

Clearly this has been Dr. Friedlander’s feeling when, in a pri- 
vate communication to Mr. Johnson, he suggests the name of Simon 
Marmion of Valenciennes. Marmion is so rare a master that the 
attribution could hardly be demonstrated. Yet it is easy to see the 
reasons for the suggestion. Marmion was chiefly a miniaturist. The 
short brittle stroke in the Johnson picture is like that of a man who 
habitually works on smaller scale. The odd twisted peak which 
so exceptionally fills the background is in direct descent from the 
calligraphic spirals in the ouvraige de Lombardie. I may add that 
the choice of the dexter panel for the portraits—we must suppose 
there was originally a Madonna, to complete a diptych—speaks 
rather for France than for Flanders. In Flanders the donor was 
usually sinister, as in the Martin Nieuwenhove diptych, the Fogg 
diptych, and Mr. Philip Lehman’s panel (Fig. 3) of a Donatress 
with St. Anne and the Virgin. In France the donor was generally 
dexter, as in Fouquet’s Etienne Chevalier, the Glasgow Angevin 
portrait, and any one of a dozen examples represented in Bouchot’s 
“Les Primitifs Francais.” 

Without contesting Dr. Friedlander’s interesting hypothesis, 
which I presume is supported also by the unusual color of this mas- 
terpiece, I may recall that all these reminiscences of miniature 
painting are also found in the work of the Maitre de Flémalle. 
whom we may pretty certainly identify with Robert Campin, and 
in that of his follower Jacques Daret. One may best consult the 
old copy, at Liverpool, of Campin’s Calvary, and Daret’s Nativi- 
ties, at Dijon and in the Metropolitan Museum (loaned by the estate 
of J. P. Morgan). In the Darets one will find landscape forms in 
a very similar tradition, a comparable depth of color, and even a 
similar accent in the incidental portraiture. The general quality 
of portraiture, moreover, is much like that of the famous head by 
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the Master of Flémalle, at Berlin. In short, I feel a Tournai school 
quality in the picture. The traditional ascription to Rogier was 
not so absurd. Since the portraits in pictures by Campin have a 
blander accent, it seems to me not unlikely that we have to do with 
a magnificent early effort of Jacques Daret. The landscape is strik- 
ingly like his. That a generally feeble painter should rise to an 
exceptional height in portraiture is common enough at all times. 
This seems to me clearly the finest example of early Flemish por- 
traiture that has crossed the Atlantic. In sheer intensity of char- 
acter these effigies have nothing to fear from comparison with the 
best heads of the Van Eycks. The best portraits by Rogier have a 
more suave and distinguished accent, but precisely the plebeian hon- 
esty of the presentment constitutes the appeal and the distinction of 
these most remarkable of tomb portraits. 


ITI. 


Of far humbler accent, but very interesting for our purpose, is 
the little panel of Anna de Blasere with St. Ann and the Virgin. 
It forms part of the small but very choice collection of old mas- 
ters owned by Mr. Philip Lehman, New York. The hand of the 
minor follower of Memling, the Master of the St. Ursula Legend, 
is unmistakable. His are the demure, pinched forms, his even more, 
a rather keen contrast between a cherry red and a coppery green. 
We may note this very characteristic combination in the Madonna 
attributed to Memling in the Altman collection, which should be 
merely an uncommonly fine studio piece with this same Master of 
the St. Ursula Legend as executant. In the Lehman piece he ap- 
pears in his own guise. The commemorative and mortuary char- 
acter of the picture is assured by the inscription. The dates, hardly 
legible in our reproduction, are in red. 


De nieuwenhove coiunx Domicilla Johannis et michaelis 

Obit de blasere nata Johanne Anna Sub M C quater 

X octo sed excipe Totam octobris quita Pace quiescat Amen 

The lady wife of John Nieuwenhove, and died wife of Michel de 
Blasere, born Anna daughter of Johanna in M C four times, x eight 
times, but take the total, on the fifth of October. May she rest in 
peace. Amen. 


From this inscription, which is almost as odd in attempted 
translation as in the original Latin, it appears that Anna had been 
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first married to John Nieuwenhove, then to Martin de Blasere, and 
died in 1480." 

Was the panel part of a diptych? This seems to me unlikely. 
Since the Christ-child and his Divine Mother act as patrons, it is 
difficult to imagine what greater figure the imaginary companion 
panel could have contained. A God Father, or a Trinity is con- 
ceivable. But it does not seem probable to me that there could have 
been any arrangement by which the commemorative inscription 
would commonly have been covered. It may well have been set 
on the left hand side of a sculptured crucifix, with a companion 
picture of one of the husbands, with his patrons—the two Sts. John? 
or the Archangel Michael? on the other, the whole forming the 
adornment of a tomb. 

The name Nieuwenhove is of course familiar to the history of 
art from the splendid diptych of Martin Nieuwenhove, in St. John’s 
Hospital, Bruges, of which the portrait is by Memling and the 
Madonna probably after his design by this same Master of St. Ur- 
sula. He seems indifferently to have executed his great master’s 
commissions and to have painted on his own account. Mr. Leh- 
man’s picture must be among his earliest works. 

There is in the Worcester Art Museum a portrait panel of a 
donor with patron saint by some French master of the early 16th 
century. It may possibly be a tomb panel, but from its large size 
and originally arched form it seems to me more probably the side 
piece of a triptych of the fixed form, without shutters, customary 
at that later time. 

Doubtless further study, especially inspection of the backs of 
half-length portrait panels with patrons, would reveal many more of 
this mortuary class. With knowledge of their purpose, these effigies 
of pious souls confidently kneeling Godwards under the protection 
of their name-saints gain a more human pathos. We need not 
suppose that such tomb portraits were usually posthumous. They 
are no more that than are the best painted heads from the Fayum 
mummy cases. In both instances devotion and pride dictated the 


preparation of a suitable memorial against the inevitable hour. 
1M. Salomon Reinach, who published the outline engraving after this picture from the 


catalogue of the Tuédeville sale, is misled as to the date by the defective copy in the cata- 
logue. Rev. Archaeol. 1910, p. 17. 
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THE EARLIEST PICTURES IN THE JARVES COLLEC- 
TION AT YALE UNIVERSITY - BY OSVALD SIREN 


NE of the best signs of the importance of the Jarves Collec- 
tion to students of Italian art is that it contains some pictures 
by masters so early and so rare that we scarcely meet them in 

any European museum outside of Italy. The collection illustrates, 
indeed, the whole evolution of Tuscan art from its beginning in 
the early thirteenth century until its decadence in the late sixteenth 
century, though the earliest periods of this evolution are much better 
represented than the later. Thus we find very few Cinquecento 
paintings of importance in this collection, but a great number of 
Tre- and Quattrocento pictures by well-known masters of Florence 
and Siena. And besides these there are some Duecento pictures 
which, in some respects, are of still greater interest than the later 
works by more famous artists. “They charm us if we look at them, 
not only from a historical viewpoint but on account of their pure 
decorative qualities and sincere expression of religious feelings: 
they reveal the dawn of the golden day of art. 

The following notes have to be made as short as possible be- 
cause of the very limited space of this magazine; our remarks may 
be completed on another occasion. 

The first picture in the collection, No. 1, is in the old catalogue 
given to an unknown painter, and the statement is made that “the ar- 
chitecture and costumes afford a means of deciding approximately 
upon the date of the picture, which, from this and other internal evi- 
dence, may be fixed as the eleventh century.” The conclusion upon 
the internal evidence is, however, rather misleading, the date being 
put two centuries too early. We have no Italian pictures on wood of 
the eleventh century, but some from the first half of the thirteenth, 
which show close affinity of style with the present one. They are 
all of Tuscan origin and are mostly to be found in Tuscan museums 
and churches. 

The Jarves picture is composed of three small panels (Fig. 2) 
representing Christ on the Cross, the Deposition from the Cross, and 
the Pieta or the mourning over the body of Christ. They are now 
put together, the one on the top of the other, in a rectangular frame, 
but originally they formed part of some larger composition. It was 
common fashion in the Duecento to make the altar-panels consist 
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of one large central figure, a saint or a madonna, and several small 
scenes on both sides of this, relating the passion of Christ, the life 
of the Virgin or the legend of the central saint. Good examples 
of such compositions are found in the museums in Pisa and Siena, 
and there is also a picture in the Jarves Collection of a similar 
form (Nr. 12, “Margaritone d’Arezzo”). Even on crucifixes of 
the same epoch we find scenes from the life of Christ arranged on 
both sides of the Crucified, but as one of the present panels repre- 
sents Christ on the Cross, it is most likely that they did not form 
parts of a crucifix but of some altar-piece with a large central fig- 
ure, possibly a madonna. 

In all three panels the central axis is marked by a Y-shaped 
cross; in the crucifixion Mary and St. John stand on either side 
of the cross; in the deposition the three holy women are placed on 
the one side, St. John and Joseph of Arimathea (who is taking out 
the nails in Christ’s feet) on the other side, while Nicodemus has 
climbed a ladder to lift down the body. In the third scene the 
cross rises high and bare like a signpost, the dead body of Christ 
lying on a sarcophagus at its foot. Mary is embracing the Dead, 
St. John is caressing His hands, but Mary Magdalene and Nico- 
demus on either side of the cross burst out in pathetic gestures. 
The woman is lifting her arms in wild despair as if she would like 
to tear down the cross on which her Master has died. The same 
wonderfully expressive movement of her arms has been used by sev- 
eral later artists, always with striking effect. We find it in Cima- 
bue’s fresco in the upper church in Assisi, and still in Donatello’s 
representation of the Deposition on one of the bronze pulpits in 
San Lorenzo, Florence. It suits apparently the great dramatic 
masters; its origin is probably to be sought in Byzantine art. 

It would not be fair to compare the painter of the Jarves picture 
with later artists, like Cimabue and Donatello, they have all the 
advantage of more developed means of expression, but he may be 
ranked with them as one of the great imaginative masters. There 
is a deep, agitating feeling in his conception of the Passion; Christ 
is an intensely suffering human being; his superiority over the other 
figures is marked just by his greater emotional expressiveness. 

Though the figures show very little individualization their 
emotional state is clearly marked: St. John is a dreaming youth, 
Mary is a queenly mother, Mary Magdalene the passionate devotee, 
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Fig. 1. Guipo pA SIENA: CRUCIFIXION. 
Jarves Collection, Yale School of Fine Arts, New Haven. 


BONAVENTURA BERLINGHIERI: CRUCIFIXION, DEPOSITION 
Jarves Collection, Yale School of Fine Arts, New Haven. 
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every one reveals a separate shade of human character. And this 
has been attained by the very simplest means. The drawing is sum- 
mary, the figures being outlined with black contours, the draping 
very stiff, so that some of the figures get a likeness to standing 
rectangles, but the simplification does not result in flaccidness; it 
is a synthesis accomplished with remarkable feeling for decorative 
beauty. 

There are not many pictures of this early epoch which stand 
on a level with this one in regard to decorative and emotional qual- 
ities. ‘The nearest counterpart is perhaps a small diptych in the 
Academy in Florence, representing on the one wing the Madonna 
and Saints and on the other wing Christ on the Cross and two scenes 
from his passion. The picture is ascribed to Bonaventura Berlin- 
ghieri, the Lucchese painter who is considered one of the earliest 
artistic individualities of Italy. He was a son of Berlinghiero who 
migrated to Lucca from Milan, and he had two brothers who 
also were painters. Bonaventura’s individual style is known to us 
principally through an altar-panel in S. Francesco in Pescia, repre- 
senting Francis and six scenes from his life, which bears the fol- 
lowing signature: “A. D. 1235 Bonaventura Berlinghieri de Luc—”. 
It is on the basis of analogies of style with this panel that the Floren- 
tine diptych is attributed to Berlinghieri, and though it seems to 
be a little weaker in drawing it may be admitted as a work of his. 

The Jarves pictures correspond very closely to the panel in 
Pescia. If we compare them in detail with the six small scenes 
from the life of St. Francis on either side of the standing figure 
we get the most convincing proofs for their attribution to Bona- 
ventura Berlinghieri. The rectangular figures, the types, the hands, 
the way in which the actors move and gesticulate are the same in 
both pictures. Other interesting correspondences are to be found 
in the compositional scheme with dominating vertical lines and 
“Byzantine” architectural motives in the background which are used 
to enframe and set off the figures. There is almost a geometrical 
structure in these small scenes; their balance is perfect, they have 
the decorative quality of large monumental frescoes. Their master 
is one of the great precursors of Giotto. 

Another very remarkable early picture in the Jarves Collection 
is No. 11, the Crucifixion (Fig. 1), ascribed to Giunta Pisano. Christ 
is hanging, or rather standing, on the footstool of a low cross, the feet 
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fastened with one nail, the legs crossed and the body protruding in a 
large curve. His large head is drooping between the shoulders. Mary 
Magdalene is kneeling at the foot of the cross, leaning her head 
against Christ’s feet; his mother and two other women are standing 
to his right, wiping their tears with their hands. On the other side 
stands St. John weeping mildly, and behind him is Longinus affirm- 
ing his conversion to the belief in Christ. Three more Roman sol- 
diers are escaping, frightened by the darkness which fell when 
Christ died on the cross. The figures toward both ends become 
gradually smaller, because the panel is of triangular shape and the 


figures are all placed practically in the same front plane. According - 


to the old catalogue, “the picture formerly filled the head of a door- 
way in a church near Siena, for which place it was painted.” 

This information is very interesting and apparently correct: 
the picture was certainly executed with some definite architec- 
tonic purpose; if it was not placed over a door, it was the crowning 
piece of a large altar-panel. Anyhow, the provenance given in the 
catalogue must be correct; the style of the painting proves that 
it originated in Siena, not in Pisa. It is a work by Siena’s great 
Duecento master, Guido, the famous painter of the Madonna in the 
Palazzo Pubblico which has been the object of much controversy be- 
cause of its incomplete date. Local patriotism, sustained by some 
foreign authorities, has tried to make the date of Guido’s greatest 
achievement 1221, while more critical judges find that the date has 
been altered and that it originally was 1271. The later date is doubt- 
less the one which is better sustained by the style of Guido’s paintings. 

There is quite a number of these on exhibition in the Academy 
in Siena, though only one under Guido’s name. The paintings which 
most evidently show the master’s style are the following: No. 5, 
Scenes from the Life of Beato Andrea Gallerani and Other Saints; 
No. 7, Madonna and Four Saints in half figure; No. 15, St. Peter 
Enthroned and scenes from his life; No. 16, Madonna in half fig- 
ure; No. 587, Madonna, full length. Moreover, there is a full- 
length Madonna in the Uffizi (ascribed to Coppo di Marcovaldo) 
and another in the Gallery of Arezzo which must be given to Guido. 
In Siena are to be found other works in his manner and of his 
school which, however, are of less importance for an apprehension 


of Guido’s individual style. 
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Like that of most of the famous Sienese artists of the follow- 
ing century Guido’s is a sensitive lyrical temperament. His art is 
a melodious hymn in praise of the Virgin. He lacks the dramatic 
power of Berlinghieri or a Giunta Pisano, he strives more for deco- 
rative refinement, rhythmic effects and ornamental beauty. His 
colors are deep and rich. He heightens the effect of the Virgin’s 
azure mantle with golden lights, and he places large glass pearls 
in the haloes. 

If we compare the Jarves Crucifixion with Guido’s paintings 
in the Siena Academy we are struck by the likeness of the types: 
a rather full, flat oval, low and broad forehead, an extremely long 
straight nose which broadens out at the root, and hands with thread- 
like fingers, the thumb being almost cut off. The draping of the 
mantles is angular and the mantle-edges fall into zigzag lines. 
The figures have a marked tendency to a sentimental inclination of 
the head and they avoid stronger emotional expressions. A char- 
acteristic detail is the treatment of the hair of the male figures: 
they have a wiglike cap of thick hair on their head, as is seen for 
instance in the figure of St. John. 

The Jarves picture is as a whole one of Guido’s best paintings; 
it has a deeper emotional quality, more life and variety than his 
usual madonnas. 

Giunta Pisano, the great Pisan master who often is mentioned 
at the side of Guido da Siena as his rival, though he in reality was 
at least twenty years older, is not represented in the Jarves Collec- 
tion by any authentic work. But there is a characteristic picture of 
his school (Fig. 3). It represents the Madonna, St. John the Baptist, 
St. Peter, St. James and St. Francis, all in half figures, the panel 
being of broad rectangular shape with triangular pediment over 
the Virgin. The picture, No 13, is ascribed to Cimabue and is 
said to be “partly by his own hand and partly by his pupils under 
his direction,” a distinction which is scarcely justified by the homo- 
geneous tameness of the five figures. They are, indeed, far from 
Cimabue’s powerful, pathetic prophets, as we know them from his 
frescoes in Assisi and from the panels in Florence and in Paris. The 
picture is not at all Florentine; it is the work of the Lucchese painter 
Deodato Orlandi, a follower of Berlinghieri and Giunta Pisano. 

We know Deodato’s artistic style principally from three pic- 
tures of which two Madonnas are in the museum at Pisa, the one 
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signed and dated 1301; and the third, a signed Crucifix, dated 1288, 
is in the Gallery at Lucca. The attribution of the frescoes in St. 
Piero a Grado, outside of Pisa, to Deodato is not convincing. 

Deodato appears in all these works as a rather inferior propa- 
gator of the old Duecento tradition. His forms remind us some- 
what of Berlinghieri’s, but they are not so expressive as the older 
master’s. There is no imaginative quality in Deodato’s conceptions. 
The figures are extremely thin, almost like silhouettes, their long 
and narrow faces with a slightly aquiline nose are stereotyped, and 
they move their hands as if they were not their own but artificial 
limbs. The color-scheme is pale and the ornamental work poor. 

The composition of the Jarves picture is the same as in Deo- 
dato’s signed picture in Pisa, only with the difference that the single 
figures in the Pisan picture are enclosed in arches and no separate 
pediment rises above the Madonna. The figures are, however, placed 
entirely in the same manner and the types are identical. Comparison 
with the other Madonna in Pisa and with the Crucifix in Lucca con- 
firms the attribution of the Jarves picture to Deodato. It dates 
probably from the last decade of the thirteenth century. 

The fourth pre-Cimabuesque painter who often is named 
at the side of Berlinghieri, Giunta and Guido is Margaritone 
d’Arezzo. His name is used for a large painting in the Jarves Col- 
lection, No. 12, representing the Madonna enthroned between St. 
Peter and St. Leonard and six small scenes from the life of St. Peter 
arranged in vertical rows on either side of the saints (Fig. 4). There 
are descriptive titles in Gothic letters above each scene and the names 
of the saints are also given in large letters over their shoulders. The 
color-scheme of the picture is remarkably bright with cinnabar red, 
blue, pink and green as the principal tones. The figures are rather 
short and clumsy, with big heads and draped in heavy mantles which 
form concentric folds on the protruding knees. This is especially 
characteristic of the seated Madonna. The standing Apostles have 
almost likeness with wooden statues, broadly hewn out of a trunk 
rather than carved. The whole composition has a stamp of rustic 
clumsiness which does not, however, prevent it from being of power- 
ful, decorative effect. 

If we compare the picture with some of Margaritone’s signed 
works, for instance, the St. Francis pictures in Arezzo, Siena, Castel 
Fiorentino, Ganghereto and the Vatican, we cannot avoid observing 
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Fig. 3. DEopATO ORLANDI: MADONNA AND Four SAINTS. 
Jarves Collection, Yale School of Fine Arts, New Haven. 
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a great likeness in types and hands and in the arrangement of the 
mantle-folds. The general similarities are so evident that they hardly 
need to be pointed out in detail. But at the same time the Jarves 
picture is somewhat coarser in technique and shows a harder manner- 
ism for instance in the arrangement of the folds. Still, were the 
St. Francis pictures the only works known by Margaritone, as is 
generally assumed, we might be justified in believing that he was 
responsible even for somewhat cruder creations, such as the Jarves 
picture; but such a theory is disproved by the fact that there are 
some other pictures of a considerably finer quality which on internal 
evidences may be admitted as Margaritone’s works. 

Thus we are constrained to see in the Jarves picture a work of 
Margaritone’s school, evidently done by a master who worked in 
Margaritone’s bottega and who continued his style and mannerism 
with a heavier hand. We have seen another large Madonna by the 
same hand some years ago in Vienna at the antiquarian Miethke’s, 
a picture which also exhibited the same very light colors as this one 
and had the same marked mannerism in the treatment of the mantle- 
folds. A third picture which evidently also is to be reckoned among 
the same artist’s work is No. 99 in the Academy in Florence (“Scuola 
Byzantina’”’), representing St. Mary Magdalene, standing in full 
front clad in her long hair only. She could be called a sister of 
St. Leonard in the Jarves picture; their types, their hands and their 
feet are practically the same, but the isolated statuesque figure is of a 
finer decorative effect than the saints in the somewhat crowded altar- 
piece. To the same group of Margaritone’s school works belongs also 
a large picture in the Perugia Gallery, No. 36, representing the Vir- 
gin with the Child and eighteen scenes from her life. It is, how- 
ever, still coarser in execution and harder in drawing than the Jarves 
picture, which, indeed, might well have been executed in Margari- 
tone’s bottega, under his own supervision. 
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PERSIAN AND INDIAN PAINTINGS IN THE MU- 
SEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON : PART TWO : BY 
HERVEY E. WETZEL 


EXAMPLES OF BIHZAD, AGHA MIRAK, SULTAN MUHAMMAD AND THEIR 
SCHOOL; TOGETHER WITH THREE INDIAN PAINTINGS 
A.D. 1480-1700. 


N the preceding article, we have seen in the work of the Timurid 
I painters the beginning of pure Persian art and its close connec- 
tion with the art of China. The characteristics of the Timurid 
school were so strong that they made an indelible impression on the 
artists who were growing up under the Timurid Dynasty during the 
last half of the fifteenth century. 

The permanence of traditions in the East is well known. Artists 
had the sincerest respect for the past, its technique, conventions, and 
standards. By a system of apprenticeship—involving willingness and 
ability to copy faithfully the works of former masters—painters were 
taught in such a way that it is particularly difficult for us to dis- 
tinguish the works of the different men, and originals from copies. 
The individuality of three artists, however, stands out more or less 
clearly—Bihzad, Agha Mirak, and Sultan Muhammad; and we 
are able to attribute many of the best paintings of this period (A.D. 
1480-1530) to the hand or influence of one or another of them. 

The artist about whom we know most and who has had in the 
past the greatest reputation is Bihzad. He lived from about 1460 
to about 1525, passing the greater part of his life in Herat and 
Tabriz. He was Court-painter to Sultan Husain Mirza of Khurasan 
and at his death, in 1506, he entered the service of Isma’il, the first 
Safavid Shah of Persia. The exact date of Bihzad’s death is un- 
known, but he was living when, in A.D. 1524, Shah Tahmasp as- 
cended the throne. His fame lasted long after his death, and it 
eclipsed, perhaps unjustly, that of all the other painters in the annals 
of his country. 

The Boston Museum owns several signed drawings and paint- 
ings of Bihzad, and others attributed to him and probably by him. 
His signature, when genuine, is so fine that forgeries of it are evi- 
dent from their clumsiness. Some of these drawings of Bihzad are 
too small for reproduction. Three miniatures, however, by him or 
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Fig. 1. Emperor JAHANGIR AND His Court. INDIAN BEFORE 1650. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 











his school are here reproduced (Figs. 2, 3, 4). Figures 2 and 3 
are no doubt from the hand of Bihzad himself; Figure 4, also 
very fine, is given by the critics to a painter of his school. These 
miniatures all show a remarkable delicacy of line, which is the 
most distinctive characteristic of this master, and one in which he 
has never been surpassed or equalled. 

The page which shows the preparation for a feast in a garden 
(Fig. 2) is an early work, signed, under the table, in his minute 
but legible script. This page is part of a larger composition, form- 
ing one-half of the whole. The scene depicted suggests Bihzad 
throughout. An ancient plane tree with autumnal foliage fills the 
upper part of the composition. Alongside of the thick gray trunk 
and relieved against dark green grass and a red fence, is an imposing 
personage with a staff, preceded by two young attendants. The 
neutral and salmon-coloured ground of the enclosure offsets the cos- 
tumes of the figures gathered near a table in the foreground. At 
the left, a bearded man addresses a youth who turns to answer him. 
This youth is dressed in vermilion and carries a shallow dish of 
pomegranates encircled by leaves. Two other youths are engaged 
in arranging gold and silver bottles on a blue table—one holding 
a silver bottle, while the other makes place for it on the table. Note 
the negro who, approaching a small gate, is steadying with both 
hands a basket of fruit which he carries upon his head. Note also 
the convincing importance of the before-mentioned man near the 
tree. Each figure has a personality quite its own. The composition 
of the figures and the space relations could not be improved. 

An example of pen-drawing, signed by Bihzad, is undoubtedly 
authentic. It is an equestrian portrait of his first patron, the Sultan 
Husain Mirza (Fig. 3). This drawing, though somewhat stiff and 
rigid, is of extreme fineness and masterly precision. 

Of much greater importance, from an esthetic point of view, is 
the drawing of a seated angel. It is attributed to the School of 
Bihzad and is of the early sixteenth century. Every line is essen- 
tial and vital. At the same time the handling is extremely delicate. 
Such a combination of vigour and refinement is but rarely accom- 
plished. The position of the wings, the gesture of the left arm, and 
the sweep of the robe over the knee all give an unquestionable sense 
of poise. The texture of the wings, with ragged inner edges, con- 
trasts with that of the thin drapery, as it falls over the raised knee 
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and spreads out upon the ground. The curve of the shoulders, the 
full oval of the face, and the elegant gold casque give this figure a 
great distinction. 

The portrait of a captive prince (Fig. 4) is one of several ver- 
sions of an original by Bihzad. But the careful drawing of the pale 
face and the brilliant scheme of colours give this example an especial 
interest. The prince sits on a ground of neutral coloured paper, 
with his head and left arm confined in a strange wooden instrument 
resembling a sling. Formerly this subject was considered a portrait 
of Timur; but authorities have since decided that the instrument 
is a “palahang’”’—a Chinese instrument of torture, and that the figure 
is that of a Mongol or Tatar prisoner. The aigrette in his turban 
indicates the rank of a prince. It has, therefore, been suggested that 
he is Murad, the last of the Aqquyunli, made prisoner by Isma’il in 
1502; the last opponent of the Safavid Dynasty. ‘These questions 
will no doubt be settled some day, but we need not wait for that to 
enjoy the splendid drawing and scheme of colour. Green predomi- 
nates in the enveloping robe. The sleeves and twisted belt are white. 
The scroll design on the dark blue bow-case is repeated in the cap, 
the front of which, turned back, discloses a red lining. The pro- 
portion of space given to each colour is quite correct. The red, 
being the most intense and brilliant, covers the smallest surface. 

Another example of the school of Bihzad showing a very suc- 
cessful grouping of figures in a landscape and a charming relation 
of colours is the fifth in this series. The central personage, seated 
on a carpet, is offered golden cups by two young men. Several musi- 
cians and other attendants are grouped on either side of a silver 
stream which winds through the composition. The entire ground 
is of gold, against which we see the several colours of the costumes 
—blue, red, and yellow—the high turbans with their coloured 
aigrettes, and the tufts of flowering plants. 

The next two miniatures we shall consider are, probably, by 
Agha Mirak. This artist, although the pupil of Bihzad, was of 
nearly the same generation. He began his career at the end of the 
fifteenth century, in Herat, engraving, illuminating manuscripts, and 
working on ivory. His tendency was to employ in his paintings the 
motives of decoration which are common on the title-pages of manu- 
scripts. In his work we see still Mongolian characteristics and a 
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Fig. 2. Garnen Scene: By Binzan. Fig. 3. Porrrair oF Suttan Husaix Mirza: By Fig. 4. 
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peculiar mannerism in his fully rounded faces, short figures, and 
lively colours. The principle of decorative effect was always upper- 
most in his mind. His masses of colour are especially well bal- 
anced, but his lines are not so delicately drawn as those of Bihzad. 

The decorative quality of Mirak’s work is well shown in the 
painting of the seated princess (Fig. 5). The figure is admirably 
spaced on a turquoise blue ground. She sits with her head slightly 
inclined toward a spray of white flowers which she daintily holds 
with the dyed finger-tips of her right hand. Her robe of lapis lazuli 
blue falls over one knee, while a black undergarment covers the 
other and the arms, nearly to the wrists. She wears a headdress of 
black with a peak and diadem of gold. The collar and edges of 
the sleeves of her blue robe are also of gold, outlined by a narrow 
line of red in a design with which we are familiar in the manuscripts 
of the period. About the headdress are fastened tendrils of leaves 
and red blossoms which serve as accents to intensify the predominance 
of the blues. Long gold pendants hang from her ears and a gold 
necklace is clasped closely about her throat. The paleness of her 
face is intensified by her black hair, parted and falling beside her 
cheeks. This painting is a supreme example of its type. 

Another example, attributed to Mirak and very interesting, is 
the one representing a prince offering a pomegranate to a princess. 
The colours here recall those of the angel of the Mongol period, 
mentioned in the first article. In this piece by Mirak the con- 
trasts of colour are no less vivid; as seen in the purple of the outer 
coat worn by the princess, the vermilion of the undercoat, and 
the turquoise blue of its lining, against the green of another under- 
garment. On her head is a gold diadem. A gold clasp fastens the 
belt at her waist, while gold decorates in different designs each of 
her three robes. A white scarf hangs out from a long sleeve which 
completely hides one hand, and she raises the other to receive the 
pomegranate offered her by the prince. He, also, is dressed in richly 
contrasting colours. The canary-yellow of his coat is shown over 
a light blue garment which in turn is foiled by a vermilion under- 
robe. On his feet are crimson socks. A hat of deep mauve is on his 
head, above a gold diadem. Over the gold rosettes of his belt is 
looped his dark blue scarf. The fabrics of this costume are further 
enriched by informal designs in gold. The lavish use of gold gives 
to the work of Mirak a surpassing brilliancy. 
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The third master, having a distinct personality, is Sultan Mu- 
hammad. The time of his birth is unknown but he died about 1555 
A.D. He was Court-painter to Shah Tahmasp, who reigned at 
Tabriz from A.D. 1524 to 1576. He was a pupil of both Bihzad 
and Mirak, and the influence of each of these masters is seen in 
his work. He copied many Chinese works of the Ming period. Al- 
though his conceptions of subject and composition show imagina- 
tion, his details are somewhat stereotyped. Again and again we 
see the same costumes, the same turns of the head, the same posi- 
tion of hands. The same accessories recur. His keen sense of the 
beautiful, however, makes up for all this, and he painted many 
pictures of rare beauty. One of the finest specimens of his work 
is that of a prince (Fig. 6) seated before a flowering tree and hold- 
ing a golden bowl. He wears an ivory-coloured dress and a chalk- 
white turban. His face of a type to be seen even now in Bokhara 
is of a reddish tan. The most delightful part of this painting is 
in the lower corner, where we see a turquoise blue sheath and a 
vermilion bow, with malachite green boots, black socks and a white 
silver-trimmed sword; all in most perfect harmony. It is not un- 
usual at this period for parts of a painting to be in slight relief, as 
in the instance of the right hand of the prince, the silver ball and 
chain which he holds and the blue lining of his collar. The strength 
of drawing in this piece, the disposition of colours, and the well- 
balanced pose of the figure show the hand of a master. Shah Tah- 
masp, a lover of splendid decorations, must have been well pleased 
with the work of his Court-painter. 

The influence of Sultan Muhammad is seen in two other paint- 
ings of the collection, two portraits, probably by one of his best 
pupils. The portrait of a prince holding a book is superb in design 
and in colour. The figure is represented standing and turned three- 
quarters toward the front, on a turquoise ground. His short- 
sleeved coat is striped purple-brown and black, and on the black 
stripes are gold lozenges, set at alternating angles. Beneath this 
is a fawn-coloured robe, extending from the throat to the wrists 
and ankles. This has a pattern of gold. There is gold, too, in the 
evenly folded turban. The careful drawing of the eyes and mouth 
gives the effect of modelling and indicates a tendency towards 
greater realism. ‘This tendency, stimulated by European examples, 
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produced in the seventeenth century a serious departure from Persian 
traditions and a rapid decadence of Persian art. 

The prince playing on a musical instrument (Fig. 10) is almost 
if not quite as interesting as the portrait just described. The same 
qualities are evident—the same sense of decoration, the same har- 
mony of brilliant colours. These colours are so disposed that they 
do not at all destroy the style and elegance of the figure. The prince 
is clad in a single long coat of vermilion on which is a scattered de- 
sign in gold. Looped through his white belt is a dark blue scarf. 
His socks are apple green—the colour Sultan Muhammad was 
pleased to put next to vermilion. From the top of the white turban 
curve two slender gray feathers by the side of a black aigrette. The 
prince holds a fragile musical instrument in his delicate hands. His 
care-free young face and large eyes are turned blandly upward. The 
background is of uncoloured paper. 

Although the mode of expression had become somewhat conven- 
tionalized, Persian artists could still express, late in the sixteenth 
century, a feeling for life with imaginative insight. This is shown 
in a painting dating from about 1570 A.D. (Fig. 8). The mounted 
horseman leans over the arched neck of his prancing black horse 
to grasp more firmly his spear which has been thrust down the throat 
and through the neck of a white leopard, leaping forward. The 
ground of neutral paper gives the colours great intensity. Sleeves 
of the olive-green under-garment show below the light purple coat 
of the prince. The saddle cloth is light blue edged with a broad 
band of gold. The horse may not be anatomically correct, the seat 
of the rider may not be any too secure, but the piece is rendered in 
such a manner as to give the observer, at first glance, the right im- 
pression. The Persian artists were never photographic in their rep- 
resentations. ill i 

The miniatures made in Persia in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century show an unmistakable decadence in the art of painting. The 
great painters born during the last years of the Timurid Dynasty 
were dead. Their successors lacked invention and constantly copied 
earlier works. They drew with less vigour and used colour with 
less skill. The Timurid tradition was worn out. 

Simultaneously with this decline of the art in Persia, it began 
to flourish in India. When Babar left Afghanistan and conquered 
India in A.D. 1526, he carried with him illustrated manuscripts from 
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the collections of his Timurid ancestors. Indian artists copied these 
manuscripts, forming their style upon them. They were not, how- 
ever, sufficiently inspired to achieve important results until the time 
of Akbar (1556). In works of this time we see that the composi- 
tions are Persian, like those of the early sixteenth century, while the 
details are typically Indian, worked out with that infinite care which 
is so characteristic of Indian productions. Portraits dating from 
this period are rare. They became the fashion, however, under 
Jahangir and his brilliant successor, Shah Jahan. These two mon- 
archs kept a large number of artists employed, for the most part 
the same men. A certain type of portraiture was evolved which re- 
tained its popularity during both reigns—A.D. 1605 to 1659. The 
etiquette of the Mughal Court was rigid and it demanded certain 
conventionalities. A person was always represented in profile, and, 
usually, standing. These Indian portraits are drawn with great 
accuracy and refinement. As likenesses they are unsurpassed. The 
Museum owns many examples of Indian painting, but lack of space 
allows only three to be reproduced in this article. 

The portrait (Fig. 9) of the dervish Jalal al-din Rumi repre- 
sents Indian portraiture in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Seated with his hands clasped about his knees, he gazes into the dis- 
tance. His robe is of ruby red; the ends of his green sash just show 
below his arm; a white turban is neatly wrapped about his head. 
The drawing of the face and beard, done with scrupulous care, makes 
the anonymous painter of this little composition a peer of the best 
miniaturists of Europe. The more careless drawing of the mat- 
ting, the book, and the stick leads one to believe that they may have 
been added later. 

A development from this style of portraiture came in the time 
of Shah Jahan (A.D. 1628-1659). Artists concentrated their atten- 
tion upon the head only of the subject, finishing it in faint colours, 
and left the rest of the figure in outline—sometimes almost invisible 
in its delicacy. The portrait of Darab (Fig. 7) is an important 
example of this type. He is represented standing with one hand at 
his belt and the other holding his sword-hilt—a conventional posi- 
tion when addressed by the monarch. The absence of colour on the 
figure accentuates the low modelling of the profile. The eye, espe- 
cially, is drawn with great precision, yet so carefully that there is 
no trace of hardness in the technique. European influence, no doubt, 
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accounts for this relief in modelling which was quite unknown in the 
Persian work of the early sixteenth century. 

The painting (Fig. 1) of Emperor Jahangir, son of Akbar, 
and his Court contains many excellent portraits. Among them, note 
especially in that of the Jesuit priest near the elephant at the left, 
how the artist has observed and depicted his features as faithfully 
as he has those of his own countrymen. The variety of colours is 
: entertaining and their proper distribution helps to counteract a scat- 

7 tered effect of the composition. A failure to realize the composition 
| ; as a whole, breaking it up with irrelevant details, is the chief fault 
of Indian painting. The success of the portraits, however, is un- 
questionable. Historically this painting is important because 
twenty-six of the names on the turbans or collars of the courtiers 
have been deciphered. We are thus enabled to recognize these men 
in other paintings in which they occur. 

A comparison of Indian with Persian painting is unfair. The 
real difference lies in composition and its consequents. One marvels 
at the detail in illustrations from the Timurid school and in the 
works of Bihzad and his followers, until one has seen the best Indian 
drawings. The details in them are done with a microscopic care 
resulting in a loss of unity. As would be expected and as we have 
seen in three examples (Figs. 1, 7, 9) the Indian painters attained 
a proficiency in portraiture never reached by their Persian prede- 
cessors. 

A summary of Persian and Indian painting from the twelfth 
to the seventeenth century shows the usual development of art. It 
begins with an elemental simplicity and order, conceived in the 
imagination, and developed partly by the sense of beauty and partly 
by the love of facts. Developed more and more by the love of facts 
and less and less by the sense of beauty, art becomes less imagina- 
tive and more imitative, until it is merely imitative, indiscriminately 
so,—and that is the end of it. 

















EARLY TEXTILES IN THE COOPER UNION COL- 
LECTION : PART TWO -: BY R. MEYER-RIEFSTAHL 


EGYPTIAN TAPESTRIES 


GYPTIAN tapestries are not the oldest that we know to have 
originated in the Mediterranean basin. The earliest, dating 
from the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., were found, as has 

been said, by Ludolph Stephani at Kertsch in the Crimea. In Egypt, 
in the early years of the Christian era, tapestries were made not only 
for the adornment of apparel but also on a larger scale for wall dec- 
oration. Important fragments of such mural tapestries, inspired by 
classic pictorial art, are preserved in the South Kensington Museum. 
Two years ago an especially beautiful wall decoration for the niche 
of a domestic chapel, with representations of allegorical genii ac- 
companied by inscriptions in Greek, was to be seen at a dealer’s in 
Paris. But tapestries were much more used for the ornamentation 
of garments after the fourth and fifth centuries of our era, when the 
orientalized taste of the Roman Empire produced a change in the 
style of dressing and introduced for both sexes a tunic with sleeves, 
adorned with circular medallions and trimming (c/avi) generally 
executed by the tapestry method. 

The decoration of garments with tapestry is much more frequent 
than with silk brocades. This leads to the question for what reason 
tapestry may have been preferred to brocades, although the products 
of the Alexandrian looms attained certainly a greater technical per- 
fection than these simple medallions and borders which have been 
found by thousands in Coptic tombs. 

It is certain that the tombs which have been unearthed in our 
days are not mostly tombs of prominent men but as a rule those of 
ordinary people. ‘The garments they wear are manufactured of 
white linen, the tapestry decorations are sewn on the linen stuff, 
or on the better executed garments are inserted into the linen stuff. 
It results from this mode of decoration that the tapestries could be 
used for a fresh garment when the old one was worn out. Such 
a popular style of dressing applied to popular decorations, which 
could be manufactured at home. Tapestry making was then a home 
industry of the women; the complicated technique of producing 
patterns by weaving on the loom required more skilled work- 
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manship and was confined to industrial enterprises especially es- 
tablished for that purpose. 

An explanation of the technical dillivence between tapestry 
making and weaving on a loom with shuttles will make this evi- 
dent. In both processes, tapestry-weaving and shuttle-weaving, 
a loom is used with a set of warp-threads that form a sort of ver- 
tical screen. In shuttle-weaving the odd threads are separated 
from the even ones and can be moved in front of and back of the 
even ones by means of a special apparatus worked by the foot. The 
shuttle, with its weft-thread, is thrown so as to pass between the 
two rows of warp-threads. Then the odd threads, which at the 
first passing of the shuttle were in front of the even ones, are moved 
back and the shuttle is passed again between the two rows of warp- 
threads. For the third passing of the shuttle the first position of 
the warp-threads is resumed; and so on, alternately, until the whole 
fabric is built up. Every shuttle-weaving process is based on this 
system, which becomes very complicated as soon as intricate pat- 
terns of different colors, like those on Alexandrian silks, have to be 
produced; for it is necessary then to have different shuttles with 
weft-threads of different colors and also different groups of warp- 
threads (instead of merely odd and even ones), which have to be 
moved backward and forward before every passing of the shuttle. 

It is a much simpler matter to produce intricate patterns of 
different colors by the tapestry process. Here also we have a 
loom, fitted with warp-threads, but now the weft-threads of dif- 
ferent colors are twisted between the warp-threads only as far as 
the pattern requires, and no weft-threads run through the whole 
breadth of the fabric, as do those thrown by the shuttle in the shut- 
tle-weaving process. As the tapestry process requires no compli- 
cated apparatus for the production of intricate patterns, it is com- 
mon to many primitive civilizations, and the Egyptian tapestries, 
used for decorating tunics, may surely be considered as the products 
of domestic looms. 

These technical considerations explain the different styles of 
the Alexandrian silk weavings and of the Egyptian tapestry work. 
The Alexandrian silk weavings are products of a highly developed 
industry, the tapestries are the work of the women at home; the 
Alexandrian industry is a Greek enterprise, the creators of these 
modest tapestries—often copied after Greek models—being gen- 
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erally native Copts. Being a rather popular art, these tapestries 
are in all their naiveté an expression of the art instinct of the Coptic 
natives. We have seen in the first chapter how deeply Alexandrian 
industry influenced later European and Oriental textile art by 
spreading Sassanian models over the whole earth. The artistic in- 
stincts of the Copts had, after the downfall of Byzantine rule in 
Egypt, a very strong influence on the development of Arabic art. 
Many ornamental motives—not only in textile art—especially the 
style of geometrical decoration, can be traced back to Coptic sources. 
Consequently these tapestries are not only documents interesting 
in themselves, but they are still more interesting as one of the sources 
of a new decorative style which through the Arabs spread over all 
the Mohammedan countries, and exerted a deep influence also on 
European art. 

The Egyptian tapestries at Cooper Union, a part of which 
came from the collection of the well-known explorer and scholar, 
Dr. Rudolf Forrer, show very clearly the different epochs and de- 
velopments of the Egyptian tapestry art, which we may exemplify 
by describing some specially characteristic fabrics. 

The first group of tapestries are pieces of the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D., entirely Hellenistic in style. They are generally 
patterned with classical figures: genii, tritons, cupids, dancing girls 
and so forth. The earlier pieces are usually very simple in color, 
brown, black, dark blue or purple wool, alternating with white, 
being woven into the white linen. A particularly beautiful example 
of this Hellenistic style, remarkably delicate in workmanship, is 
shown in Fig. 11 (Vol. 3, No. 5, page 251), from the Cooper Union 
collection. The central field is framed by a running acanthus pat- 
tern forming medallions that contain lions, panthers, and hares— 
a pattern which is very common in Egyptian textile art and is, per- 
haps, of ancient Oriental origin. In the middle of the principal 
scene stands Bacchus, nude but for a panther-skin thrown over his 
shoulder and holding a drinking vessel in his hand. To the right 
of him is a dancing satyr shaking a sistrum, to the left is a bacchant, 
and at his feet are the panther, sacred to this god, and three figures 
of menads, two of which seem to be fettered. As the whole is con- 
ceived altogether in the antique spirit, and as the technique is perfect, 
the piece is to be attributed to the fifth century. 

The Bacchic subject of this fine tapestry is probably inspired 
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Fig. 1. MepaLiion: Coptic TAPESTRY, AFTER ALEXANDRIAN SILK FABRIC. 6-7TH CENTURY. 


Diam. 8em. Polychrome on amaranth red ground. 
Fig. 2. MEDALLION: Coptic TAPESTRY. 6-7TH CENTURY. 
Diam, 19,5:22cm. Polychrome on dark red ground. 

Figs. 3, 4, 6. Borpers AND MEDALLION: Coptic TAPESTRY. 6-7TH CENTURY. 
Dimensions of No. 3: 11,5:2,5cem.; of No. 4: 12:3cm.; of No. 5: diam. 75cm. Polychrome 
on amranth red ground. 

Fig. 5. Mepatiion: Coptic TAPESTRY. 6-7TH CENTURY. 

Diam, 28:29em. Polychrome on dark red ground. 

Cooper Union, New York 




















by the work of the greatest Greco-Egyptian poet of that time, Nonnos 
of Panopolis (Akhmim)—the very place where the greater part 
of the Coptic textiles have been unearthed—who lived in the fourth 
century and wrote a great epic poem describing the legendary jour- 
ney of Bacchus into India. This poem was famous throughout the 
whole Hellenistic world of letters and sowed in Egypt during the 
fourth and fifth centuries the seed for an aftermath of Greek epic 
literature. It is very curious to find in our tapestry an echo of this 
one-time famous poet of the Hellenistic world. Cooper Union pos- 
sesses a number of other specimens of Hellenistic style, but none of 
them equals this Bacchic scene in quality and fine execution. 

The large circular medallion shown in Fig. 10 (erroneously 
number 13) (Vol. 3, No. 5, page 251), is one of the best examples 
of that Egyptian geometrical interlaced ornament, the relation of 
which to Roman mosaics is indisputable but which seems to be an 
essentially Coptic creation. 

In color this medallion is dark purple and white and, as also 
in Fig. 11 (Vol. 3, No. 5, page 251), the minor details of the design 
are worked in with a needle, the so-called “broche volante.” An 
outer border, composed with kymation and quatrefoil motives, en- 
circles the eight-pointed star formed by two intersecting quadrangles. 
This eight-pointed star was a favorite late-classic motive which we 
find, for instance, in the framing of the principal miniature in the 
famous Greek Dioscorides, written in the year 521, which is now in 
the Royal Library at Vienna. Not rare in examples of Egyptian 
tapestry-weaving, later on it was in favor with the Arabs for the 
adornment of their splendid gold-painted Cufic Korans.’ The intri- 
cate pattern of interlaced bands in the central square of the star is 
characteristic of the geometrical interlacings so largely used in Egyp- 
tian textiles of the fifth and sixth centuries. Adopted by the Arabs 
after the conquest of Egypt, these interlacings became a leading mo- 
tive in all Mohammedan decorative art. We find them in the beau- 
tiful parchment Korans adorned with gold that were produced in 
Egypt between the eighth and the tenth centuries; in the sculptures 
in stone, the stucco-work, the carved wooden doors, the ivory and 
bronze work, and the bookbindings—in short, in all the branches 
of Arabic art in Egypt. And this style of decoration quickly spread 
from Egypt, in the one direction through North Africa to Spain, 


1 Reproduction of a star-shaped title-page of a Cufic Koran in Martin, “Miniature Paint- 
ing,” Plate 234. 
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where it reached its climax of richness, if not of artistic perfection, 
in the intricate decorations of the Alhambra, and in the other direc- 
tion through all the other Mohammedan countries—Persia, Syria 
and Turkey. In every period geometric ornament dominated in the 
Orient in the art of making books and also in carpet-weaving, play- 
ing an especially important role in the Persian carpets with geo- 
metrical patterns which no longer exist but are figured in the book 
illustrations of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In Egypt and 
in Turkey the Venetians made acquaintance with this style of decora- 
tion, which attained its greatest degree of delicacy in the well- 
known Azziminist bronzes made by Orientals at Venice. The Vene- 
tian bookbinders and medallists also delighted in it, and from them 
Leonardo da Vinci and Albrecht Durer borrowed the motive of their 
famous interlaced ornaments. Bourgoin’ has shown the strict 
mathematical basis of this “exuberant Oriental fancifulness.” Is it 
not strange that we should have discovered the origin of this style, 
which spread all over the ancient world, in the Early-Christian tapes- 
tries, forgotten for fifteen hundred years, which have recently been 
resurrected from Egyptian tombs? 

In the fifth and sixth centuries two different styles must have 
existed side by side in Egypt—a Greek style practised in such indus- 
trial centers as Alexandria, and a popular style fostered on a small 
scale by the Coptic lower classes. The popular style was cruder and 
less refined than the Greek, but while the Hellenistic style lost its 
vitality toward the end of the sixth century, the really quite barbaric 
Coptic art of the people grew in strength and produced stuffs of 
great decorative beauty which, although not as original as contem- 
porary Sassanian products, have nevertheless an individual char- 
acter of their own. This is true in spite of the fact that these Coptic 
products of shuttle and tapestry weaving show many signs of Asiatic 
as well as of Hellenistic influence, often of much historical signifi- 
cance. Christian subjects constantly occur in this Coptic art of the 
people, which we can follow from the middle of the sixth century 
down into the Moslem period. And together with these fabrics silks 
were also produced in Upper Egypt, mostly as crude imitations of 
Alexandrian examples. 

Cooper Union owns a number of tapestry medallions with fig- 
ures on a dark red ground that date from the sixth or seventh cen- 


1Jules Bourgoin: Les éléments de Vart arabe. Paris, 1879. Jules Bourgoin: Précis 
de Vart arabe. Paris, 1892. 
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tury and in all probability are Coptic replicas of Alexandrian silks 
with Christian or Hellenistic subjects. On the medallion shown 
in Fig. 13 on page 251 (erroneously numbered 10) a sitting female 
is approached by a genius who seems to carry a flower or a cup. 
This scene might be inspired by an Early Christian Annunciation. 
On another medallion (Fig. 1) we seem to recognize Hercules with 
Omphale. A third (Fig. 6), with a merely decorative design on a 
wine-red ground, fragments of which with the clavus pattern have 
also been preserved (Figs. 3, 4), is especially beautiful in execution. 
The field is equally divided by heart-shaped lines and is adorned 
with little floral motives, just as we find it on the earliest Greco- 
Egyptian silks with scattered flowers and again in Upper Egypt 
among the Coptic imitations of Alexandrian silks—as, for instance, 
on the pieces signed by the weaver Zacharias in the sixth century 
(Lessing, Pl. 3). It is remarkable also how close a resemblance 
there is between these delicate medallions and the decoration of 
Byzantine enamels of a later date. 

A wider departure from Hellenistic traditions we see in Fig. 
12 (page 251), a tapestry rectangle, probably from a sleeve, in the 
middle compartment of which is depicted the Sacrifice of Isaac by 
Abraham. Such three-part rectangles have been preserved in great 
numbers. One of them is owned by Mrs. Chauncey J. Blair of Chi- 
cago, another is in the author’s possession, and a third, still sewed 
upon a sleeve, may be found among the Coptic tunics reproduced by 
Falke. The same scene is represented on an identical piece belonging 
to the Textile Museum of the Chamber of Commerce in Lyons 
(France). Greek inscriptions, hardly however to be deciphered, ex- 
plain the representation of the Sacrifice, which is conceived in a stiff 
style very rich in color and free from all Hellenistic elements. The 
merely decorative squares to right and left of the central one show 
lozenges composed by cross-bands in the middle of which birds, 
little flower-vases, and leaf-motives are alternately introduced. 
This scheme of design is common on early Alexandrian silks but 
still more common on the Coptic silks from Akhmim.' Later on 
the same pattern plays a leading part in the early Arabian tapes- 
tries of red and yellow silk. All angles and corners are rounded off 
and the contiguous bands are playfully interlaced, yet even here 
the Arabs have directly imitated a Coptic scheme. 


1 See the illustrations in Forrer’s Seidenstoffe von Achmin. 
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The tapestries shown in Figs. 2 and 5 reveal the Coptic 
textile art of the sixth and seventh centuries in the most char- 
acteristic phase of its development. The drawing has become crude 
and hard but both pieces are splendid in color, especially the one 
in Fig. 5, which is a medallion from a dark red tunic that was 
adorned with numerous medallions of different size. On Fig. 4 is 
a horseman bounding from right to left, while on either side of 
him run two accompanying figures and beneath him is a lion. Here 
we have a design derived from the Persian hunting scenes, already 
described, which we find on Sassanian silver platters, and later, sym- 
metrically grouped, on Sassanian textiles. The costume of the horse- 
man is a curious mixture. The fluttering chlamys, fastened on the 
left shoulder, is Greek, while, on the other hand, the singular close- 
fitting plaited dress with borders around the neck and armholes, 
which is worn alike by the rider and his companions, is Oriental 
and may be seen, identically the same, on the Asiatics portrayed 
on Greek vases of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. The foot- 
gear of the horseman is no longer the antique strapped sandal, but 
a leather shoe running to a point such as Forrer unearthed at Akh- 
mim.’ The harness, again, is Roman and has none of the fluttering 
ribbons of Persian harnesses. Similar representations occur in 
varied forms on Coptic tapestries. In Cooper Union there is an- 
other example, in which the figure has been wrongly restored as a 
charioteer. The large haloes indicate a Christian subject, but the 
inscriptions that might explain it have been almost entirely de- 
stroyed. 

In the medallion shown in Fig. 5, which dates from the seventh 
century, the relationship to the large-patterned Sassanian silks with 
symmetrically grouped figures of Persian kings hunting on horse- 
back is very apparent. The composition is precisely the same: to 
right and left of a conventionalized palm-tree is an advancing horse- 
man with his quarry at his feet. ‘The costume of the rider, who 
wears a large halo, is the same as on the earlier tapestries; and the 
composition shows the horror vacui characteristic of all barbaric art, 
little scattered motives being introduced to cover the ground wher- 
ever the main motive leaves an empty space. Moreover, this central 
medallion is closely surrounded by others so that the design of the 
whole fabric resembles that of the medallion silks.” 


1 Forrer, Funde von Achmin (Panopolis), 1891, Plate 7. 
2 See similar Alexandrian silks, Lessing, Pl. 9, 10; and Sassanian, Pl. 15. 
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NOTES ON SPANISH PICTURES IN AMERICAN COL- 
LECTIONS - BY AUGUST L. MAYER 


HE Museum of Arts at Worcester, Mass., owns an impres- 
sive picture—a full-length life-size portrait of a lady in red 
(formerly in the Lydig Collection at New York). It is at- 

tributed to Alonso Sanchez Coello, but this painter cannot be its 
author. The costume is of a later period, and the technique does 
not correspond to that of Coello. I have very little doubt that 
its real author is Bartolomé Gonzalez, the very erratic court painter 
of Philip III and IV. Gonzalez was a resolute follower of the 
tenebroso style, and it is clearly to be seen that the Worcester 
picture is entirely dominated by this manner, from the head to the 
little bow of ribbon on the lady’s breast. The personality repre- 
sented here is very difficult to identify. If she is not an Infanta 
(her features do not correspond to any of the Infantas known to 
us of this time) she is in any case a lady of noble birth, connected 
with the Spanish Court, as the mark of distinction on her breast 
indicates. 

More complicated is the question concerning “The Portrait of 
a Gentleman” with the Order of Alcantara, Nr. 813 of the Johnson 
Collection. Wilhelm R. Valentiner thinks that this picture, form- 
erly attributed to Velazquez, may be a work of Francisco Pacheco. 
It is true that there exist certain similarities with Pacheco’s portrait 
in the Cook Collection at Richmond, England, but it is not entirely 
consistent with it in syle. There is still a large group of puzzling 
portraits to which this picture also belongs: A Male Portrait in the 
Collection of the Marqués de la Vega Inclan in Madrid, which 
has perhaps the greatest claim of all to be attributed to Pacheco; 
the portrait of Espinar in the Prado Gallery formerly attributed 
to Velazquez, perhaps a work of Eugenio Caxes; and the portrait 
called “Lope de Vega” in the Hermitage at Petrograd, attributed 
there to Tristan. 

The charming “Portrait of a Young Painter,” Nr. 810 of the 
Johnson Collection, attributed to Orrente, is surely not by this mas- 
ter; and it is not even Spanish. It seems to me to be a portrait 
of a very young Flemish painter by himself, an extraordinary exam- 
ple of the premature talent of this young unknown man—if it is 
not the work of an elder Flemish master, who has portrayed here 
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a pupil or a relative. In any case the picture is neither Spanish 
in type nor in costume, nor in the technical treatment. Perhaps 
this very skilful Flemish artist will be discovered some day. Its mas- 
ter may have been an Antwerp painter, near to Jan Cossiers. 

By Orrente is a very amusing genre picture which Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner possesses, a rustic scene which must belong to the latter 
period of the master, if it is really by him. The picture is painted 
very coarsely and recalls certain Andalusian works especially from 
the circle of the elder Herrera and Antonio del Castillo. 

The different pictures attributed to Ribera in American public 
collections offer ta us certain difficulties, because, besides the imita- 
tions by Luca Giordano—very easy to recognize—and pictures be- 
longing only to the Neapolitan School of this period, there are a 
few pictures so skilfully painted after Ribera that it is difficult to 
say if they are really by himor not. For instance, “The Geographer” 
in the Boston Museum, which must be a late work of the master, 
if he really is its author. 

The impressive “Crowning of Thorns” in the same Gallery 
seems to be painted by the master between 1630 and 1640. Surely 
not by Ribera is the picture also at Boston: “St. Sebastian cured by 
St. Irene.” It is a characteristic imitation of Ribera by the young 
Luca Giordano (especially the ruddy flesh tints and the special 
blue tone betray this skilful imitator) as well as ““The Geographer” 
in the Philadelphia Museum. In this Pennsylvanian Gallery there 
is also a fine example of Ribera’s art: “St. Sebastian cured by St. 
Irene.” The “Lucretia,” in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
still attributed there to Ribera, is a very attractive and characteristic 
example of the art of Massimo Stanzioni. 

The Prado Gallery in Madrid contains two fragments of Ri- 
bera’s picture “The Triumph of Bacchus,” burned in one of the 
great fires in the Alcazar at Madrid: the head of a “Priest” and 
the beautiful so-called “Sybille.” I was very astonished to recog- 
nize another fragment belonging surely at one time to this picture 
in America: another head of a priest, belonging now to Mr. W. F. 
Cook in Pittsburg, Pa. It shows the same red background as the 
two fragments in Madrid. In the collection of King Charles III 
of Spain in the Sitio del Buenretiro are mentioned: “The head of 
Bacchus and three other heads,” so that there is now missing only 
the head of the principal figure. 
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Collection of Mr. Archer M. Huntington, New York. 
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But perhaps the finest example of Ribera’s art I know in Amer- 
ica is the “St. Paul” (Fig. 1), signed in full by the master, belonging 
to Mr. Archer M. Huntington in New York, a picture which shows 
all the merits of Ribera’s art; for it is careful in treatment, monu- 
mental, strong and dignified in composition, drawing, and expres- 
sion. 

As Juan de Ruelas, the founder of the glorious National Sevillan 
School of the seventeenth century, is not represented at all in Amer- 
ican collections by authentic works, there is nothing astonishing 
that also Francisco Herrera the Elder has not yet found sufficient 
consideration until the present time. Only in the collection of Mr. 
Eugen Boross in Larchmont, N. Y., can we study this interesting 
master in an amusing large genre picture (Fig. 2), which shows all 
the characteristic signs of his manner: the fresh naturalism, his predi- 
lection for large interior scenes, and the broad coarse brushwork 
with the thick impasto. The picture belongs, with its tenebroso 
manner, to the first great Sevillan period of this master, and it has 
a very strong similarity with another work of Herrera in an Italian 
private collection which shows the painter himself in his studio. 

It is curious that America owns at the present time very few 
authentic pictures by Bartolomé Murillo. But the most of them 
are of an extraordinary importance. Besides the marvelous work 
of his best time, ““The Young St. Thomas of Villanueva distributing 
his Cloth among Little Beggar Boys,” in the possession of Mrs. Em- 
mery, at Cincinnati, which I consider the most beautiful genre pic- 
ture that Murillo ever painted, and one of his finest creations, I 
may mention the excellent “Portrait of a Man” in the collection 
of Sir William van Horne in Montreal and the amusing “Girls at 
the Window” at Philadelphia in Mr. P. B. Widener’s collection, 
as so full of fine humor. And I do not hesitate to attribute to the 
early period of the master the portrait of a man (bust), Nr. 35 in 
the Museum of the Hispanic Society in New York, because it shows 
in each detail the characteristic manner of the great Sevillan painter. 
The “Coronation of St. Francis by the Christ” in the same collection 
seems to me to be rather a fine small copy by Tobar after Murillo’s 
large picture in the Museum in Seville.’ 


The “Martyrdom of St. Stefan” (Fig. 4), now in the collection 
1 The “Christ in the Desert,” Nr. 816 of the Johnson Collection, attributed to 


Murillo, has nothing to do with the master. The picture is not even Spanish, and 
belongs to the North Italian School. It is painted about 1700. 
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of Mr. Eugen Boross in Larchmont, N. Y., was attributed for some 
time to Murillo, but this picture does not resemble any of the works 
by this master, whether of the early period or of his later. I believed 
at one time that this interesting picture might be by Angelo Nardi, 
a Florentine painter who worked in Madrid in the first half of the 
seventeenth century and exercised a certain but not yet sufficiently 
examined influence over several Spanish masters through his tene- 
broso style. However, in studying the original with its cautious 
execution in the treatment of the light (far from Nardi’s strongly 
shadowed manner), its brilliant color, and its fine lyrical expres- 
sion, it seems to me to be an important Andalusian work, and if 
Ruelas is not its author there is reason enough to believe that it is 
a brilliant creation by his excellent pupil Pablo Legote. 

Among the many pictures erroneously attributed to Velazquez, 
I wish to draw attention first to the portrait of Philip IV which 
is in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. It is a late copy, not 
even from the studio of the master, and not worthy to be exhibited 
in such a select collection. The ‘Satyr with the Peasant,” attributed 
to Velazquez in the Widener Collection at Philadelphia, Pa., is 
undoubtedly a very good and characteristic example of the art of 
Bernardo Strozzi, who chose very often not only types but also sub- 
jects from the Flemish masters. The small canvas called “The 
Borrachos” formerly in the Heytesbury Collection and now also 
in Mr. P. A. B. Widenet’s possession, signed Diego Vazquez f. 1634, 
has nothing to do with Velazquez. It is only a poor pasticcio after 
the great master. 

The portrait of the Infante D. Baltasar Carlos in the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston is not only a fine example of the art of 
Velazquez, but also of the greatest importance, as it gives to us— 
being surely painted in 1631—an excellent point for the study of 
the technique of the master immediately after his return from Italy. 
The portrait of the same Infante in the Wallace Collection in 
London, which is generally dated in the same year, is apparently 
later than the Boston picture, at least half a year; so if Velazquez 
painted the young D. Baltasar, born 17th of October, 1629, in the 
beginning of 1631, the London picture must have been worked on 
the end of 1631, or more probably in the beginning of 1632. Espe- 
cially interesting in the Boston example are the ruddy half-shadows 
in the flesh tints in reflected light. Otherwise the half-shadows are 
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Fig. 3. Mazo: Portrair oF A KNIGHT OF SANTIAGO. Fig. 4. Papsto Lecote: Martyrpom oF St. STEPHE 
Collection of Mr. Williaa P. Douglas, New York. Collection of Mr. Eugen Boross, Larchmont, N. Y. 



















































somewhat greenish, as we see especially in the dwarf. Further, I 
wish to draw attention to Velazquez’ treatment of the embroideries 
on the Infante’s dress: always changing, none of the weary, monoto- 
nous regularity of Mazo’s manner (as Mazo’s “Lady in Black” in 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin and “The portrait of Da 
Antonia de Ipefiarrieta” in the Prado betray). 

Of great interest is also the “Portrait of a Knight of the Order 
of Santiago” (Fig. 3) in the possession of Mr. Douglas in New York. 
It was always attributed to Velazquez, but it shows all the peculiari- 
ties which we now associate with the name of Mazo. If this noble 
portrait be not a copy of a lost original by Velazquez, it must be an 
original portrait by Mazo. 

Among the works of the second-class painters of the Madrid 
school of the seventeenth century in American collections there is 
a picture which merits special attention: ‘““The Antiquarian” in the 
collection of Mr. Archer M. Huntington. This attractive picture 
is also interesting for its value as an example in the history of 
Spanish culture, is generally attributed to Josef Antolinez, but if 
compared with the signed “Poor Painter” by Antolinez in the Old 
Pinakotek in Munich a striking difference is soon to be seen. It is 
true that there is a certain similarity with the manner of Antolinez, 
but yet it is another hand, not so free and loose. Perhaps the pic- 
ture can be given to Antonio de Puga as well as the “Old Woman” 
in Mr. St. Bourgeois’ possession. Puga is still a somewhat puzzling 
personality, known from old biographies as a skilful follower of 
Velazquez in life-size genre pictures. His early “St. Jerome,” signed 
“Antonio de Puga F. 1636,” in the Bowes Museum at Barnard Castle 
(England) is a disillusion, very poor in every way. Much better 
and related with Antolinez like the two pictures discussed here is 
“The Sword Grinder” in the Hermitage, generally given to Puga, 
and this picture has indeed very much in common with the style 
of the “Old Woman” and the “Antiquarian.” 

The Museum of the Hispanic Society of America contains a 
large portrait by Carrefo, striking not only for its brilliant man- 
ner of execution, but still more for its subject. It represents King 
Charles II of Spain, about 18 years old, in armour, and differs 
from the large number of portraits of this king by Carrefio, so well 
known in original paintings and school copies executed for the nu- 
merous Spanish state buildings. There exists in the “Museo del 
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Greco” in Toledo (Catal. Nr. 21) a picture very similar to that in 
the Museum of the Hispanic Society (2,34 m. x 1,27) signed 


IOANNES A CARRENO FA PICTOR 
CAMERA REGIA M®&. CAROLI II. 
ANNO 1681 


A superficial observer would perhaps suppose that the American 
example is a replica of the picture at Toledo. But the exact study 
of the two examples shows that not only both are original paintings 
by Carrefio, but also that the American example must be the early 
one. Besides certain differences of minor importance between the 
two pictures, the American is larger on both sides and below, but 
smaller on the top, and the position of the fingers of the right hand, 
holding the marshal’s baton, are changed—it is easy to be seen that 
the king is younger in the American example. ‘The best and clear- 
est proof is a comparison between the lower lips of the two heads. 
In the New York example the king does not yet show the charac- 
teristic protruding lower lip of the Hapsburg family, whereas the 
Toledo picture lets us see this famous special sign in all its clear- 
ness. I had the occasion to note this interesting phenomenon in 
another Hapsburg portrait when in commenting upon the early por- 
trait of King Charles II’s father, Philip IV, by Velazquez, in the 
Altman Collection. With the proof that the New York Charles II 
was finished two years earlier than the Toledo example, say in 1679, 
we have won a very important result. For this portrait of the king 
in armour must be the famous picture painted for Charles II’s first 
bride and sent as a likeness to France to the future queen, Dojia 
Maria Luisa de Orleans. Palomino in his “Parnaso Espafiol” writes: 
“, . and at last he (Carrefio) made this famous portrait of Sire 
Charles II to send it to France, as they were negotiating the first 
marriage of His Majesty with the Serenisima Queen Dofia Maria 
Luisa de Orleans.” This marriage had been negotiated and con- 
firmed in 1679, which goes very well with our hypothesis. Finally 
it may be said that the New York example was found in France and 
bought in Paris for the Museum of the Hispanic Society. 
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